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ABSTRACT 

A study determined if regular listening to oral 
reading by the teacher affected fourth-grade students' level of 
comprehension. Subjects were 47 students from an elementary school in 
central New Jersey, Twenty-five students were read to for 30 minutes 
daily for 8 weeks in addition to their regular classroom reading 
instruction. The remaining 22 students received their regular 
classroom reading instruction. Pre- and post-tests were given using 
the Ginn level Eleven Reading Test, A student questionnaire was 
administered at the outset of the study to determine interest in 
reading. Results indicated that students exposed to oral reading 
scored higher in reading comprehension tests than students not 
exposed. (Contains 23 references and 4 tables of data. An appendix 
presents the questionnaire, pre- and post-test data for the control 
and experimental groups, and questionnaire results from the control 
and experimental groups,) (RS) 
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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this study was to determine if regular 
list-rung to oral reading by the teacher affected fourth 
grade students level of comprehension. Forty-seven students 
from an elementary school in central New Jersey participated 
in the study. Twenty-five students were read to for thirty 
minutes, for eight weeks, in addition to their regular 
classroom reading instruction. The remaining twenty-two 
students received their regular classroom reading 
instruction. Pre- and post-tests were given using the Ginn 

^^- ] - Eleven Reading Test. A student quest ionai re was 

administered at the outset of the study to determine 
interest in reading. The results indicate that students 
exposed to oral reading scored higher in reading 
comprehension tests than students not exposed. 
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The development of ability reading has been a major 
concern -for many years. According to the authors of Becoming 
A Nat i on of Readers. "Reading is a basic life skill. It is 
the cornerstone for a child's success in school, and indeed, 
throughout life. Without the ability to read well, 
opportunities for personal fulfillment and job success 
inevitably will be lost." (1984, p. 1). 

Reading aloud has been whole-heartedly endorsed by the 
Commission on Reading in Becoming a Nation of Readers 
< Anderson, Hiehert, Scott, and Wi 1 k i nson , 1985), as well as 
many other noted researchers. Reading aloud to children 
builds the desire to read (Kimmel and Segel, 1988). Children 
learn that exciting stories come from books and that reading 
for pleasure is worth including in their leisure activities. 
One important educational advantage of reading aloud is what 
the listener automatically picks up about written language. 

In two research studies, Durkin found that having been 
read to regularly was one factor all early readers had in 
common ( Michner, 1988 ). Reading aloud to children will 
promote reading interest and increase independent reading 
for intermediate grade students < Chambers, 1973) and 
(Kimmel , 1983) . 

Educators assume that once children know how to read, 
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there is no lunger s need to read orally to them. Since 
permanent reading habits develop, between the ages of ten and 
twelve, it is crucial that educators do everything possible 
to instill a love and respect for reading in students during 
that time period (Lamme, 1976) and < Sloan, n.d.). 

In order for reading aloud to be universally accepted by 
educators, teachers must be firmly convinced of its 
legitimacy and be able to defend it to skeptical parents, 
supervisors, and administrators (Trelease, 1989). Hearing 
books read aloud by an enthusiastic teacher is an important 
motivating factor in helping children become readers < Huck, 
1979). Teachers influence children by interacting with 
reading material to increase comprehension (Rumelhart, 
1984) . 

Reading aloud affects our students' reading competencies 
in important ways. When students hear a story they often are 
motivated to read it themselves. It stimulates and expands 
their interests and appreciation of certain types of 
literature (Smith, 1989). Reading aloud affects the full 
range of language processes. It helps students discover 
similarities and differences between oral and Written 
language. It also aids in sharpening their speaking and 
1 i sten i ng sk i 1 1 s. 
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While reading aloud improves reading and listening skills 
and expands use of oral language, it also motivates students 
to read < Butler, $ 980 ). The motivation to read can 
overcome learning problems in some cases. Dorothy Butler 
(1975) describes how Cushla taught herself to read despite 
the prognosis that she would be severely retarded. This was 
the outcome of her parents reading to her up to fifteen 
books a day. 

To add to the information available about the affect of 
reading aloud to children and provide evidence for teachers 
a variety of studies reed to be undertaken. One of these is 
whether regular listening to teacher's oral reading would 
increase reading comprehension and enhance the desire to 
read for students in the fourth grade. 



Hypothesi s 

Regular listening to teacher's oral reading will 
increase reading comprehension. 
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Procedure 

In order to confirm or reject the hypothesis set forth in 
this thesis, an eight week study was conducted in a suburban 
school district in central New Jersey. 

A questionaire (appendix A) was distributed to 
forty-seven <4?> children in two fourth grade classes at the 
start of the study. The children were told that they may 
elect to keep the responses to the questionaire anonymous. 

Both groups of subjects were administered, as pre and 
post-test, the Ginn Level Eleven Reading Test to measure any 
discernible changes in reading comprehension. 

The experimental and control samples continued to receive 
the daily classroom reading. 

In addition to the daily classroom reading, the 
experimental sample was exposed to read aloud sessions from 
fiction, non-fiction, folklore, and poetry selections for 
five, thirty-minute sessions per week for eight weeks. Open 
discussion about each selection would close each session. 
Questions were generated by the twenty-five students 
involved in the read aloud program. 



Resu 1 ts 

The tables below represent the results of data gathered 
during the eight week study described under procedure. 

As can be seen in Table I, the experimental sample scored 
higher, but was more uaried in their achievement at the 
outset of the study. The mean difference of 4.8 on the 
Ginn Comprehension test was found to be significantly 
bel ow the .01 1 evel . 

Table I 

Mean, Standard Deviation, and t between the samples 
comprehension scores. 



PRE-TEST 
Exper i men tal 
Con trol 



MEAN 
16. 4 
1 1 .6 



STD DEVIATION 
4.89047 
4.37154 



t 

3.53 



Significance <.01 
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Table II show.. the data on the results of the Ginn 
Comprehension test. 

Table II 

Mean, Standard Deviation, and t between the samples 
comprehes i on scores. 



POST -TEST MEAN STD DEVI ATI ON t 

Experimental 20.8 3.02765 6.33 

Control 13.2 4.83964 



Si gn i f i cance < .005 

The experimental sample scores rose 4.4 points, -from 
16.4 pre-test to 20.8 post-test, while the control 
sample had a rise of only 1.5 points, 

Additionally, the experimental sample scores also -fell 
within a smaller range than the Pre-test < as viewed 
by the decrease in the Std. Deviation) showing that the 
sample was more closely at the same level in terms of 
achievement. Moreover, the control sample scores were 
spread over a greater range than at the time of the 
Pre-test < greater Std. Deviation). 



Because the samples achieved significantly differently 
at the outset, further analysis was required. 

Table III shows the mean gains of each sample as a result 
of instruction. The data indicate that the experimental 
sample achieved more < 2.71 points > as a result of 
instruction and that this difference was significant 
be 1 ow the .02 level. 

Table III 

Mean gains from Pre-test to Post-test on the Ginn 
Comprehensi on test . 





MEAN 


GAIN 


STD DEVIATION 


t 


Exper i mental 


4. 


44 


4. 17413 


2.58 


Con trol 


1 . 


73 


2.79765 





Significance <.02 
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Quest ionaire results sre as follows: 
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YES 




Kin 




Con-Control Exp=Exper irnen tal 


Con 


Ex o 

r 


Con 1 


v n 


Do you like to read? 


91% 


1 00% 




nv 


Do >t-j read -for pleasure? 


55% 


1 nnv 


4 j/i 




Does an/one read aloud to you? 


77% 


38% 






If yes, do you like to be read 










to? 


77V. 


72% 


4 . 5% 




I-f no, would you like to be 










read to? 


14% 


4% 


4 ■ 5% 


0% 


Do you think being read to is 










only for little children? 


0% 


4% 


100% 


96% 


Do you think reading is only 










a school ac t i v i ty? 


0% 


8% 


100% 


92% 


Would you like you teacher 










to read aloud to you? 


91% 


76% 


9% 


24% 


Every Day Somet imes 


Never 





Con 



7. How often do you read? 55% 



Exp 
44% 



Con Exp 
55% 56% 



Con Exp 
0% 0% 



8. What are you doing when someone is reading to you? 

A. Close my eyes to picture the scene 

Con 86% Exp 64% 

B. I just listen without thinking anything 

Con 14% Exp 36% 

ii 
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9. What kind of books do you like to read? 

A. Mystery Con 77V. Exp BAY. 

B. Adventure Con 77'/. Exp 76'/. 

C. Funny Con 63'/. Ex P 607. 
°- Other Con 50'/. Exp 

10. Who is yoor -favorite author? 

The responses to this question were numerous. I will 
only list the most popular authors among both fourth 
9rade c 1 asses . 

R.L. Stine (named most often) 

E.B. White 

Judy Blume 

Beverly Cleary 

C . S . Lew i s 

Ann M. Martin 

The findings according to the responses on the questionaire 
indicate that most children enjoy having someone read aloud 
to them. The purpose of the questionaire was to determine 
the students' interest toward reading. It also served as a 
guide for the reseacher to use in the selection of books 
read to the experimental sample. 
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Cone 1 us i ons. 

The purpose o-f this study was to determine whether 

reading aloud to fourth grade students would lead to 

increased reading comprehension. All evidence which was 

tested and evaluated permits the acceptance of the 

hypothesis that increases in comprehension would result for 
students being read to. 

The results of this study suggest that improvements in 
students' reading comprehension can be achieved without a 
great deal of time, money, and effort. The students involved 
in the read aloud program were enthusiastically waiting each 
day for the read aloud time to arrive. 

Reading aloud to children should be inserted into the 
daily classroom schedule. The implementation of a quality 
story time experience requires that resources be made 
. available to teachers. The resource that appears most 
critical is easy access to carefully selected children's 
literature. Every classroom needs to be saturated with books 
and every classroom needs a library. 

Allowing children the opportunity to hear their favorite 
books read to them improves comprehension. Easy access to 
their favorite books can lead to a love of reading that will 
last a 1 i fet ime . 

ERIC 16 
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Most teachers in pr i ma ry grades regul ar 1 y read stor i es 
aloud to their students. In the intermediate grades, 
however, the practice tends to slacken, perhaps because 
teachers don't believe that students will benefit from 
hearing stories as they did when they were younger. 

We read to children for many reasons. As teachers, we 
read aloud to our students to explain and provide 
information about the world. We want them to be curious and 
inquisitive and see language as entertaining and stimulating 
<Trel ease , 1985) . 

Reading aloud affects our students' reading competencies 
in important ways. When students hear a story they often are 
motivated to read it themselves. It stimulates and expands 
their interests and appreciation of certain types of 
1 i terature . 

According to the Commission on Reading in Eecomi nq a 
Nation of Readers (Anderson, Hiebert, Scott, & Wilkinson, 
1985), " reading *loud is the single most important activity 
for building the knowledge required for eventual success in 
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learning to read" <p.23>. Comments on the positive 
connection between reading aloud to students regularly have 
been reported by many researchers. There is research 
evidence and testimony to the value of reading to young 
chi Idren (Chomsky, 1972; Cochran-Smi th, 1984; McCormick, 
1977; Teale, 1984). Austin and Morrison's (1963) survey of 
reading instruction reported that primary-grade teachers 
tended to plan a read-aloud time for theit classrooms but 
did not consider this story time part of "reading 
instruction." Intermediate-grade teachers, by contrast, did 
not feel they had enough time during the school day for 
reading aloud. 

Other investigations yielded similar findings. In 1971, 
Hall reported the extent and types of literature experiences 
provided by classroom teachers. Hall found that fewer than 
half of the teachers <48%> responding to his survey read to 
children on a daily basis and that 76% of the teachers did 
not seem to plan their literature program. Hall's frequency 
are similar to Langer, Applebee, Mull is, and Foertsch's 
(1990) analysis of the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress data base in which 57% of the surveyed 
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■fourth-grade teachers reported reading to their students 
da i 1 y . 



Even young children may not be involved in daily story 
time. Morrow's (1982) investigation of literature activities 
in prek i ndergar ten and kindergarten classrooms revealed that 
teachers, on average, read only 12 stories in a 4-week 
per i od . 

Anderson et al . <1985) recommend that reading aloud 
should continue throughout the elementary grades <p.51). 
Unfortunately, many teachers and parents stop reading aloud 
as soon as children begin to read on their own. 

Good literature gives children a perspective -from which 
to evaluate the books they read by themselves. Their 
comprehension also improves as their vocabulary and 
information about the world expands. Reading aloud affects 
the full range of language processes. It helps students 
discover similarities and differences between oral and 
written language, sharpening their speaking and listening 
skills and their understanding of narrative structure. 
Writing is affected positively because reading aloud 
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provides them with opportunities to use their imagination 
and exposes them to different literary styles. 

While reading aloud improves reading and listening 
skills and expands use of oral language, it also motivates 
students to read < Bu t 1 e r , 1 980 > . Reading aloud is 
particularly effective for less proficient readers in 
improving their language skills. In one read aloud program 
conducted after school for ten weeks, reluctant readers in 
3rd and 4th grade became more interested and their reading 
skills improved (Howell & Sylvester, 1983). 

Chal 1 and Snow (1982) wrote that a major problem 
confronting educators today is the decline of the 
acquisition of further literacy beyond grade four. Holbrook, 
<1985) cites a national assessment which shows a decline in 
reading proficiency and interest in reading beginning at 
grade four, and she suggests that reading aloud to students 
may be one solution to reverse that decline and promote 
further literacy. Chambers (1973) and Kimmel (1983) 
summarize the need to read aloud to children by theorizing 
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that it will promote reading interest and increase 
independent reading for i n termed i ate grade students, as it 
ap p e re n 1 1 y doe s f or you n ge r children. 

Reading aloud to children gives them a -feeling that 
reading is important, fun, and informative, while exposing 
them to a wide variety of experiences they can later use to 
interpret the words they will decode (Rosenblatt, 1978; 
Walker & Kuerbitz, 1979). 

Reading aloud to students also helps them become better- 
writers. A study found that third graders who had been read 
to. regularly improved significantly in the maturity of their 
written sentence structure when compared with a control 
group (Mi chener , 1 985) . Further, additional reading appears 
to be as important as or more important than additional 
writing practice (Dearies, 1970; Stotsky, 1983). 

Another study done on the effects of listening to oral 
reading was done by Maryellen S. Cosgrove in 1988. The 
study measured how listening to oral reading by teacher 
three times a week for twelve weeks effected reading 
comprehension, attitudes toward reading, and time spent on 



reading. The sample consisted of two hundred twenty-one 
fourth and sixth grade students in six different and diverse 
school systems in Connecticut. Pre and post-test of the 
Estes Scale to Measure Attitudes Toward Reading and the 
Degrees of Reading Power Test results indicated significant 
differences between the experimental and control groups. The 
attitudes toward reading and reading comprehension of 
students exposed to listening to oral reading by a teacher 
is greater than those students not exposed to the listening 
exper i ence . 

Another study by Morrow, Strickland, Feitelson and Iraqi 
<1?90) examined the value of reading aloud to twelve Israeli 
kindergarten classes. The experimental group was read to for 
fifteen minutes each day, while the control group used the 
time period for a language program. After five months 
individual tests of listening comprehension and picture 
telling demonstrated that the children who had been read to 
scored higher than the children not exposed to reading 
aloud. The tests indicated a greater language maturity and a 
stronger sense of story structure when retelling a story. 
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Reading aloud has also beer, used as an alternate method 
o-f teaching vocabulary. A study done by Linda Fondas <1?92) 
explored the effect reading aloud to students, combined with 
guided discussion be-Fore, during, and a-fter the reading 
would have on the development o-f vocabulary. The 
participants o-f the study were -first grade students. The 
experimental group listened to -five books over a ten week 
period. A selected group o-f vocabulary words un-familiar to 
the students were used as the test words. Pre and post-tests 
were administered to measure the amount o-f new vocabulary 
the experimental group acquired -from listening to the same 
story being read several times. The results demonstrated 
that children exposed to reading aloud, discussion and other 
related activities had a greater knowledge o-f vocabulary 
than the children that were not. 

Reading storybooks to kindergartens -for the development 
o-f vocabulary has been proven to be an effective method of 
expanding vocabulary knowledge. A study done by Claudia 
Robbins and Linnea C. Ehri <1??4) of thirty-three native 
English-speaking kindergarteners from a middle- to 
lower-middle public elementary school supports the theory 
that listening to stories at least twice and hearing 
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unf armi 1 i ar words repeated in- the stories will expand 
vocabulary recognition. In the study, kindergarteners 
listened to a story twice and then completed a 
multiple-choice vocabulary test assessing their knowledge of 
eleven unfamiliar target words occur ing in the story. 
Comparable words not appearing in the story were included as 
controls in the test. The results of the study found that 5- 
and 6-year-old nonreading kindergarteners could acquire new 
vocabulary from listening to stories. 

A study done by Jack Christmas (1993) of second grade 
students in a rural Georgia school also resulted in positive 
results of reading aloud to children. The objectives of the 
study were to improve the students' reading comprehension, 
word reading, and auditory vocabular . The Stanford 
Diagnostic Reading Test was used to measure any changes in 
reading ability. Test results indicated a 38. 5* increase in 
auditory vocabulary, a 46. 57. increase in reading 
comprehension, and a 43.67. increase in word reading. The 
program designed by Christmas included daily oral reading in 
the classrooms by teachers and enrollment in the Read Aloud 
Club at the school. Parents of the children enrolled in the 
club also agreed to i ead aloud on a daily basis. 
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In 1993 a study was done on reading aloud practices in 
classrooms by Ho-f f man , Roser , and Battle. A survey was 
developed to investigate the frequency of reading aloud 
practices, the literature used during the sessions, the 
amount of time spent on the activity and the children's- 
responses during the sessions. The study -found that some 
primary teachers planned a read aloud time, while 
intermediate grade level teachers -felt they did not have the 
time to engage in the activity. The study suggests that 
reading aloud to students will augment vocabulary, 
comprehension and motivation. 



Lydia T. Boutwell and Kim S. Sistrink < 1993 ) 
investigated the effects of guest readers on reading 
attitudes of second- and fifth-grade children in the 
Meridian (Mississippi) schools. -he results of their 
studies found significant differences (.05) between pretest 
and posttest. Gains in mean reading scores also improved as 
a result of the eight week program. The students were first 
tested with the Bou twe 1 1 -Ben ton Reading Attitudes Inventory. 
Then, the students were visaed each week, for eight weeks, 
by a guest reader. Local television personalities, school 
personnel , former teachers, and parents were among the 



guest. The guest were chosen by Boutwell and Sistrunk. The 
teacher and the guest selected a book. Follow-up activities 
such as art, creative writing, role playing, games, and 
reinforcement of basal readinc skills were used. After the 
eight week period, the same test was re-administered to 
determine if a change occured in students' attitudes toward 
reading. 



Numerous studies have concluded that reading aloud to 
pre-primary and primary age children has influenced their 
attitude toward reading and meliorated their reading 
comprehension. However, limited research is available on 
effects that reading aloud has to children in the 
intermediate grade. Additional research would be desirable. 
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SURVEY QUESTIONS 
Directions; Circle the best answer to each question 

1. Do you like to read? yes no 

2. How often do you read? every day sometimes never 

3. Do you read for pleasure? yes no 

4. Does anyone read aloud to you? yes no 
If yes, do you 1 ike to be read to? yes no 
If no, would you like to be read to? yes no 

5. Do you think being read to is only for little children? 

YES NO 

6. Do you think reading is only a school activity? 

YES NO 

7. Would you like for your teacher to read aloud to you? 

YES NO 

3. What are you doing when someone is reading to you? 

Do you close your eyes to picture the scene? 

Do you just listen to the person reading without 
thinking anything? 

?. What kind of books do you like to read? 

You may choose one , two, or more 

Mystery Adventure Funny Other 

10. Who is your favorite author? 
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CONTROL GROUP: Pre-test; Ginn Level Eleven Test 11/94 

Twen ty-f our Comprehens i on Quest i on s 
Student tt Correct « Wrong 



1 . 


17 


7 


2. 


10 


14 


3. 


18 


6 


4. 


10 


14 


5. 


15 


9 


6. 


14 


10 


7. 


10 


14 


8. 


20 


4 


9. 


17 


7 


10 . 


2 


. 22 


1 1 . 


7 


17 


12. 


1 1 


13 


13. 


9 


15 


14. 


7 


17 


15. 


1 1 


13 


16. 


10 


14 


17. 


9 


15 


18. 


10 


14 


19. 


7 


17 


20. 


1 1 


13 


21 . 


17 


7 


22. 


13 


1 1 
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CONTROL GROUP: Post-test; Ginn Level Eleven Test 

Twen iy-i our Comprehension Questions 
Student Correct # Wrong 



1 . 




4 


2 . 


1 3 


1 I 


3. 


1 8 


6 


4. 


1 4 


1 n 
1 U 


5. 


20 




6. 


1 5 


o 

y 


7. 


1 8 


o 


8. 


1? 




? s 


20 




10 . 


4 




1 1 P 


1 0 




12. 


1 4 


1 n 


13. 


1 5 


y 


14. 


4 


on 


15. 


13 


1 1 


16. 


12 


12 


17. 


10 


14 


18. 


10 


14 


19. 


6 


18 


20. 


12 


12 


21 . 


14 


10 


22. 


10 


14 
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EXPERIMENTAL GROUP : Pre-test; Ginn Level Eleven Test 

Twenty-four Comprehensi on Quest i on s 
Student Correct « Wrong 



1 . 


17 


7 


2 . 


21 


3 


3. 


1? 


5 


4. 


7 


17 


5. 


20 


4 


6. 


22 


2 


7. 


23 


1 


8. 


14 


10 


?. 




8 


10 . 


21 


4 


1 1 . 


20 


4 


12. 


6 


18 


13. 


18 


6 


14. 


14 


10 


15. 


10 


14 


16. 


13 


1 1 


17. 


1? 


5 


18. 


16 


8 


19. 


18 


6 


on 
zu • 


1 4 

& *"T 


10 


21 . 


17 


7 


22. 


18 




23. 


6 


13 


24. 
25. 


20 
21 


4 
3 
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GROUP: Post-test; 


Ginn Level Eleven Test 




Twen ty~ f our 


Comprehension Questions 


Studen t 


Correct 


Uron 


1 . 


20 


4 


2. 


22 


2 


3. 


20 


4 


4. 


20 


4 


5. 


21 


3 


6. 


22 


2 


7. 


24 


0 


8. 


17 


7 


9. 


18 


6 


10 . 


24 


1 


1 1 . 


21 


3 


12. 


24 


1 


13. 


24 


1 


14. 


16 


8 


15. 


14 


10 


16. 


17 


7 


17. 


23 


1 


18. 


24 


0 


19. 


23 


1 


20 . 


18 


6 


21 . 


23 


1 


22 . 


20 


A 


23. 


17 


7 


24. 


24 


0 


25. 


24 


0 
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CONTROL GROUP: DIFFERENCE TEST OF PPF. AND POST -TEST 

TWENTY-FOUR COMPREHENSION QUESTIONS 
STUDENT POST - PRE = DIFFERENCE 



1 . 


20 


1 7 


3 


2. 


13 


10 


3 


3. 


18 


18 


0 


4. 


14 


10 


4 


5. 


20 


15 


5 


6. 


15 


14 


1 


7 . 


18 


10 


8 


8. 


19 


20 


-1 


9. 


20 


17 


3 


10 . 


4 


2 


2 


1 1 . 


10 


7 


3 


12. 


14 


1 1 


3 


13. 


15 


9 


6 


14. 


4 


7 


-3 


15. 


13 


1 1 


2 


16. 


12 


10 


2 


17. 


10 


9 


1 


18. 


10 


10 


0 


19. 


6 


7 


-1 


20. 


12 


1 1 


1 


21 . 


14 


17 


-3 


22. 


10 


13 


-3 
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EXPERIMENTAL GROUP : DIFFERENCE TEST OF PRE AND POST TEST 

TWENTY-FOUR COMPREHENSION QUESTIONS 



STUDENT 


PObT - 


r*i r*i p" 

PRE 


= Dl rrcKcNCh 


1 . 


20 


1 7 


Q 

o 


2. 


22 


21 


< 

1 


3. 


20 


1 9 


1 


4 . 


20 


7 


1 o 


5 . 


21 


20 


< 
1 


6. 




22 


U 


7 . 


24 


24 


U 


8 . 


1 / 


1 zl 




9 . 


i Q 
1 o 




o 

£. 


i o . 


24 


21 


Q 

o 


1 1 . 


2 1 


on 
2U 


1 
1 


12. 


24 


6 


1 Q 
1 O 


13. 


24 


1 o 


o 


14 . 


1 6 


1 4 


o 
z: 


15 . 


1 4 


1 U 


A 
H 


16. 


1 / 


* o. 
x o 


A 


17. 


23 


1 o 




18. 


24 


1 6 


O 

o 


.19. 


23 


1 o 




20 . 


1 8 


1 4 


A 


21 . 


23 


17 


6 


22. 


20 


18 


2 


23. 


17 


6 


1 1 


24. 


24 


20 


4 


25. 


24 


21 


3 
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Questioners Results of Control Sample 

9 



l j Do you like to read? 


YES 




NO 






91 SB 




2 ) How often do you read? 


EVERYDAY 


SOMETIMES 


NEVER 










0$ 




3 ; Do you read for pleasure? 


YES 




NO 




55$ 


45$ 


A) Does anyone read aloud to you? 


YES 




NO 


If yes, do you like to be read to? 


77$ 












if no, would you like to be read to? 


11% 




4.5$ 








4.5$ 




5) Do you think being read to is only for 
little children? 


YES 




NO 




OS 


100$ 


f"V 1 lift V t T t% ^ VN I./ V\ AM/JJ MM in. ~ 1 , - — L. _ _ 1 

do you ininK reading is only a school 
activity? 


YES 




NO 






0% 


100$ 


7) Would you like for your teacher to 
read aloud to you? 


YES 


NO 




91* 


9$ 
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Ouestlonare Results of Control Sample 



34 



8) What are you doing when someone is 
reading to you? 


Do you close your 
eyes to picture the 
scene? 




Di\ou just 
listen to the 
person reading 
without thinking 
anything? 


i 








i ) W hot k i nd of books oo you i i ke to read? 


MYSTERY 


ADVENTURE 


FUNNY 


OTHER 




77% 


77* 


6Z% 


50£ 



0) Who Is your favorite author? 

AUTHOR 

R L. Stine 
Jud/Blume 
E.B. White 
Beverly Cleary 
Charles Dickens 



NUMBER OF TIMES NAMED 
6 
6 
4 
4 
2 
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Questionare Results of Experimental Sample 



35 



i ) Do you iu*eto read' 


YES 




NO 






1008 


08 


2 ) How often do you read? 


EVERYDAY 


SOMETIMES 


NEVER 






448 




0% 




3) Doyuureadfof pleasure? 


YES 




NO 






0% 


4 \ r\r^oc pr\\. >nnp PCtfVl ft 1 as id tn v/ni (0 
~ / i/ ui!;U.ic i vuu a iu ju vu yuu . 


YES 




NO 




888 


128 


If yes, do you like to be read to? 


728 




24% 




if no, would you tike to be read to? 


48 




0% 




5) Do you think being read to is only for 
little children? 


YES 




NO 




48 




d; uo you tmnK reading is only a school 
activity? 


YES 




NO 




88 




7) Would you like for your teacher to 
read aloud to you? 


YES 




NO 




768 


248 
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Questionare Results of Experimental Sample 



36 



0) What are you doing when someone Is 
reading to you? 


Do you close your 
eyes to picture the 
scene? 




Do you just 
listen to the 
person reading 
without thinking 
anything.? 






64£ 


36% 


9) What kind of books oo you like to read? 


MYSTERY 


ADVENTURE 


FUNNY 


OTHER 






76* 


60S 


64£ 


10) Who is your favorite author? 










Al ITLlAf} 

AU 1 HUK 


NUMBER OF TIMES NAMED 




R.L Stlne 




13 






Judy Blume 




5 






LB. White 




3 






Beverly Cleary 




1 






CS. Lewis 




1 






A. Martin 




1 







L. Sachar 1 
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